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oused in the Heinz Dome at the New York World's Fair, This Allegorical Female Figure Was Con- 
cived and Executed by a Graduate of the Department of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


(See Page 67) 
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Those he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
—MacsetTu 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sens, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, with 


the usual credit. 


THE KING AND QUEEN 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

Now that the King and Queen have been aj 
gone, do you happen to know why they were ng, 
invited to Pittsburgh, to see this empire of qi. 
ture and industry? Was not Pittsburgh tk 
principal region where the war was fought k. 
tween England and France for the possession of the 
New World; and was not Pittsburgh named for, 
British prime minister? Then why did not som. 
One, in or out of office, stir his stumps and bring 
these distinguished sovereigns to our town? 

—Resecca Simpy 


They were invited. As soon as it was deter 
mined that the King and Queen would come inp 
the United States, an invitation was sent to them, 
through the usual diplomatic circles, on behalfof 
the trustees, to mak a day in Pittsburgh as th 
guests of the Carnegie Institute. The communiq- 
tion was cordially acknowledged both by Am 
bassador Kennedy, at London, and Ambassador 
Lindsay, at Washington; but when the details of 
the royal tour were completed, it was found that 
the matter of time would not permit the placing 
of Pittsburgh on their itinerary. 


“THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF STRIKES” 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

The editorial in your Editor’s Window for May 
“The Destructiveness of Strikes,’’ pointed to a 
evil, which, if truly stated, is a lal constant 
cause of suffering to our working population 
Every day I see men—and girls—walking up and 
down the pavement and carrying signs whic 
advertise the store, restaurant, or shop where the 
strike is in force as unfair to labor. This is one ot 
the things that we see on Pittsburgh streets with 
our own eyes. But the newspapers carry columns 
upon columns of information lon every quarter 
ihe land about strikes in the big factories. Ar 
we to believe that there is injustice in our county 
to such an extent as that? Is it true that 100,00 
men are thrown out of work every day in th 
United States because of the greedy arrogance and 
social injustice of their employers? 

—Ratpx Morcay 


No, it is not true. The strikes are carrying the 
employers as well as the workmen into financial 
suffering and distress. If an honest and secret vot 
of the workmen were taken on every strike prop 
osition, it is doubtful that there would ever hf 
another strike in the United States. It is the thits 
for power and the hunger for dues that lies back 
of nearly every strike that has been called i 
America in the past three years. 


In connection with Mr. Morgan's inquiry, th 
Editor yields to the temptation to print the fo 
lowing extract from a letter to him from William 
Green, a great and noble leader of labor, who his 
through many years been striving for the achieve 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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A HORATIO ALGER BOY 
The Story of Raymond Granville Barger, A Carnegie Tech Sculptor 


By Josepu B. Extis 
Head, Department of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tis said, ‘‘A roll- 
ing stone gathers 
no moss,” but a 
lot depends upon 
the way it rolls! 
That Ray Barger, 
a young Carnegie 
Tech sculptor, 
has proved this 
present-day ex- 
ception to the 
famous proverb 
will be shown as 
the story of his life proceeds. 

Let’s take a look at the “‘rolling’’ so 
far—a barefoot boy on a little Mary- 
land farm who much preferred to play 
hookey from high school in order to 
lie on the river bank and see faces in the 
clouds overhead; a lad of the open road 
who found it much more to his liking 
to roam the fields than to report on 
Caesar’s Gallic conquests; living one 
day at a time, and well content to think 
at that time that high school and 
higher education had no place in his 
scheme of things. 

But chance makes changes, and desire 
when deep-rooted dominates destiny. 
A talk with an older friend and his first 
viewing of a college track meet provided 
the necessary pressure for a belated re- 
turn to high school and to long hours 
of field practicing in the intriguing art 
of pole vaulting, inspired by the track- 
meet impetus. 

Finishing high school, mastering his 
vaulting technique, and seeking other 
outlets for his bubbling enthusiasm and 
mounting art ambition, Barger learned 
(@ that in the city of Pittsburgh there was 

B® a institution founded by Andrew Car- 
negie where, for him, art training and 
track activities might go hand in hand. 
With the meager information he had 


secured, he arrived at the portals of 
Carnegie’s College of Fine Arts too 
late to take his technical tests as an 
entering freshman but fortunately just 
in time to secure a night-school schedule. 

Gaining an introduction to drawing 
and design through his night classes, 
Ray found himself faced with a day 
problem of gaining the means to cover 
bed and board. The tending of fur- 
naces—a janitorship in an Oakland 
Community Center—supplied his more 
pressing needs for a place to sleep and 
his daily bread, ar occasional sign- 
painting orders kept him just above the 
sustenance level. 

Transferring to a day-school schedule 
at the beginning of his second year at 
Carnegie Tech, Ray was able to carry 
on as a fully accredited freshman and a 
promising candidate for track-team 
honors. 

The next year, as a sophomore in the 
department of painting and design, he 
had his first introduction to modeling 
in the two weeks’ mud period that 
forms a part of each semester’s sopho- 
more schedule. As a duck takes to 
water, so did he take to this new ex- 
perience, and destiny, through desire, 
cast the die that turned the Maryland 
boy from a painting program to a 
sculpture schedule for the duration of 
his junior and senior years. Once the 
new medium’s basic qualities and limi- 
tations had been mastered and the new 
approach and point of view established, 
the boy’s progress brought encouraging 
recognition in both Beaux Arts com- 
petitions and the Collaborative Prob- 
lem sponsored each year by the alumni 
of the American Academy in Rome. His 
senior year found him the recipient of a 
number of top-ranking awards from the 
Beaux Arts sculpture judgments in New 
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FINAL ENLARGEMENT OF MERMAID FOUNTAIN 


York and also the sculptor member of 


Tech's first Collaborative team to re- 
ceive the Gold Medal at the hands of 
the Academy's Alumni jury. 

Vaulting in sculpture now vied with 
the pole-vaulting acclaim that had al- 
ready established the young athlete in 
the captaincy of Carnegie’s track team. 

A counselorship at a ranking boys’ 
camp produced not only summer sus- 
tenance and revenue but also three com- 
missions for portrait busts from the 
parents of Barger’s young charges. 
Excellent bronze likenesses now grace 
the homes of those who made it pos- 
sible for Ray, upon his graduation from 
Carnegie, to roll along to Yale’s School 
of Fine Arts with enough money in his 
pocket to cover his first semester's 
tuition in Yale's department of sculp- 
ture. Thereafter, during the three years 
he remained at New Hav en, the prob- 
lem of funds for the subsequent tuition 
did not recur, as scholarship awards and 
grants were ‘forthcoming to cover his 
needs. His daily sustenance was 
achieved as a restaurant waiter, and 


here his genial personality and atter- 
tion to the job soon brought him th 
more lucrative position of head waiter 
Beaux Arts honors and Collaborative 
medals continued to come his way ani 
his second try for the Rome Fellowship 
in Sculpture brought commendation. 
At the time he received Yale's B.F.A 
degree he had also the satisfaction of tt 
ceiving the award of a Winchester 
Traveling Scholarship carrying fund 
for nine months abroad. With an ey 
still set on a Rome Fellowship, he d& 
cided to carry through a third attemp 
and have something ready for jury actioy} 
before he should start on his Wit 
chester pilgrimage. Completing his pr 
liminary sketch model while back i 
Pittsburgh for the summer of 1935, ht 
returned to New Haven to enlarge att 
cast his final composition. Then, witi 
this work behind him and knowing that 
his ‘‘Heroic Faun’’ would be ready and 
waiting to move on to New Yoti 
when May rolled around, Ray sailed fo 
foreign shores. London, the Britis 
Museum, and the Elgin Marbles; Oslo 
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the City Hall, and Carl Miles’ Orpheus 
fountain; Paris, the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, and Musée Rodin were eagerly 
assimilated; then on to Rome, the 
lodestar of many a sculptural saga. Here 
the American Academy's Villa Aurelia 
was one of the first places visited, and 
an invitation to make use of the Acade- 
my’s facilities was promptly accepted. 
A letter from Barger at this time re- 
vealed that he was happily at work— 
a guest member of this chosen circle of 
Fellows in the Fine Arts, with the zero 
hour still ahead when perhaps his 
‘Heroic Faun’ might supply an official 
Fellowship among this select group. 

A commission as Lady Barkley for 
three bronze Madonnas for her Roman 
villa kept the young hopeful from think- 
ing too much about his chances in the 
winning of top recognition in the forth- 
coming judgment, and the necessity for 
concentration of effort steadied him 
when word came through from New 
York that the May selection had given 
him a first honor- 
able mention but 
not the official 
Fellowship. 

Ray's rolling 
record rebounded 
when he learned 
through Director 
Aldrich of the 
Academy that he 
had been awarded 
a special Sculpture 
Fellowship le a 
continuing year in 
Rome. This proved 
tobespecial in more 
Ways than one, 
for it carried no re- 
stricting clause 
against marriage 
during the term of 
award as do the 
regular Fellow- 
ships, and made 
possible a marital 
Partnership when 
Edith Barnes, a 
Classmate in sculp- 


MARBLE REPLICA OF BARGER’S 
SAN MARINO LINCOLN 


ture of the years both at Carnegie and 
Yale, became Mrs. Raymond Granville 
Barger in a wedding ceremony that was 
celebrated in Naples upon her arrival 
from Pittsburgh. 

Taking a small apartment close to 
Academy headquarters when the pair 
returned to Rome, the Bargers found the 
Eternal City and life together an idyllic 
culmination to the daydreams of two 
struggling student sculptors. 

Two portrait busts of the Scott chil- 
dren followed in quick succession, and 
these, in turn, were followed by an im- 
posing marble urn, a commission from 
Mrs. Leslie Cheek for her ‘‘Cheekwood"’ 
estate in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Bicycle trips with his bride to Rome's 
environs and the Italian campagna were 
supplemented by longer trips to Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine, where the mar- 
vels of a bygone age in terms of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and historical sig- 
nificance gave insight and deepened ap- 
preciation to the master works of master 
builders. 

A marble torso, 
Ray’s first bit of 
Roman carving, 
found a purchaser 
in Professor Edward 
Lawson, head of 
the Department of 
Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Cornell, 
and himself a 
former Academy 
Fellow. 

The little Re- 
public of San 
Marino, oldest re- 
public in an Old 
World, expressed 
its desire for a 
heroic bust of 
Abraham Lincoln, 
to further honor 
one whom long 
ago it had made 
its honorary citi- 
zen. Would sculp- 
tor Barger be in- 
terested in supply- 
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A SECTION OF SCULPTOR BARGER’S STUDIO 


ing this item? Visual evidence as to the 
answer is seen in the marble replica re- 
produced here, a carved duplicate of the 
original bronze officially unveiled by an 
American Embassy representative amid 
the songs and shoutings of San Marino's 
school children on an especially de- 
clared holiday! It is illuminating to 
note that in the casting of the original 
head, Barger made daily trips to the 
bronze foundry to check on each step of 
the process and to gain personal insight 
into the intricate craft of bronze casting 
as developed by that sculptor-craftsman 
of medieval Rome, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Rolling back to America at the end of 
his second year in Rome, Ray arrived in 
New York in October of 1937 with a 
deal more to his credit than the fond 
hopes and expectations that had been 
his when he embarked on his Win- 
chester pilgrimage two short years 
before. 

On his *‘must”’ list were two things of 
first importance—the finding of a place 


to live and a studio in which to work, 
if work was to be found. Fortunate ia 
having a small backlog of funds saved 
from his Rome commissions, he was 
happy in finding a desirable studio just 
off Fifth Avenue on West 15th Street 
and a small apartment, a block or 9 
away. There was still one other prime 
requisite on the “‘must’’ list and that 
was to make plans and preparations for 
an expected New Arrival. A conference 
with a-specialist as to fee and expense 
came to a mutually satisfactory cor§ 
clusion with an understanding that Ray 
was to model a bust in return for pro 
fessional charges. With these items now 
taken care of, the search for work went 
on in earnest and was rewarded by a 
order from the architectural offices 0 
the late John Russell Pope, for a scale 
model of the proposed Railroad Built 
ing at the New York World’s Fair. 
This led indirectly to an opportunity 
to present sketches to the Board 0 
Design of the Fair for a fountain figut 
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in connection with the projected 
Fisheries Building. The sketch accepted 
and approved, Barger paused long 
enough to fulfil his part of the contract 
with the physician in connection with 
the birth of a demure little daughter 
who at this writing is a smiling young 
lady of eighteen months, already giving 
evidence of strong athletic aptitude. 

The purchase of a portable pneumatic 
outfit a stone carving 
placed Ray in an excel- 
lent position to handle 
with ease and precision 
a commission for a life- 
size memorial figure of 
the young daughter of 
Editor F. F. McNaugh- 
ton, of Pekin, Illinois. 
The modeling, casting, 
and final carving in Ten- 
nessee marble was all 
done in his 15th Street 
studio. 

Before this carving 
was ready for shipment, 
more work was forth- 
coming; work that 
called for additional 
studio space and an en- 
larging machine with 
the finest degree of flexi- 
bility and adjustment. 
A more spacious studio 
located on East 23d 
Street and one of the 
finest type of enlarging 
machines ordered for 
tush delivery—Ray’s 
‘rolling’ gathered real 
momentum and magni- 
tude! 

From approved 
sketches for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance 
Company’s grand-scale 
apartment housing pro- 
ject developing in the 
Bronx, Barger started 
on the first of a pair of 
heroic terra-cotta fig- 
ures. These were fol- 
lowed by another and 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE © GODDESS OF PERFECTION” 
CARNEGIE TECH’S SCULPTOR IN THE FOREGROUND 


differing pair and, with odd pieces to 
follow, produced a total of nineteen dif- 
ferent models for final terra-cotta place- 
ment. 

While these orders were being taken 
care of, another contract was signed for 
the enlarging of four groups from models 
previously developed by another sculp- 
tor. The size of the enlargements called 
for and the time limit involved made 


WITH 
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necessary the shifting of the new en- 
larging machine to a friend’s Brooklyn 
studio, where additional space and help 
were available. A visit to New York by 
the writer in early September found 
Barger working on a day shift with 
assistants at his 23d Street studio and 
then ‘“‘subwaying’’ his path over to 
Brooklyn for another shift at night. 
The four groups cast in a translucent 
plastic now form a part of the Federal 
Government's exhibition at the Fair. 

A previous contact with the archi- 
tects commissioned to develop plans for 
the Fair pavilion of the H. J. Heinz 
Company gave our ‘‘country boy from 
Maryland" an opportunity to translate 
into full three dimensions a number of 
the architect’s sketches for a proposed 
feature fountain to dominate the center 
of the domed pavilion. Difficulty was 
found in projecting a sketch that would 
meet with the Heinz approval. Time 
was already at a premium and the archi- 
tects were at their wit’s ends! Thus 
Barger was urged to make an over- 
night trip to Pittsburgh to see at first 
hand the home plant with the famous 
fifty-seven varieties. Flying back to 
New York with a new visualization of 
what the plant and its products stood 
for, Carnegie’s vaulting champion pro- 
duced the sketch idea that achieved 
instant acclaim! 

Visitors to Flushing Meadow’s World 
of Tomorrow spectacle may now see 
this largest of sculptural groups at the 
Fair—the central feature of the Heinz 
Dome. From the center of the sunken 
floor of the pavilion there rises a sixty- 
five foot fluted shaft of aquamarine blue. 
Spiraling upward around this fluted 
column are twenty-two golden figures 
connected vertically by a repeated leaf- 
motif of harmonious green. Each figure 
measures eight feet in height and _por- 
trays a native son or daughter of the 
many lands whence come the food in- 
gredients used in the perfecting of the 
famous “‘fifty-seven.’’ Each golden 
Jack or Jill, Jasper, Justinian, or Juliet 
is shown with appropriate symboled 
ingredient and designed lettering to give 


graphic evidence as to the variety and 
scope of this world-embracing caravanof 
condiments! Cloves from Amboyna, 
rice from Burma, curry from India, figs 
from Turkey, dates from Persia, each 
fruit of the tree or field borne by it 
land's typical inhabitant. A total of 
twenty-two ascending figures leading 
upward to a fitting finial—the kneeling 

‘Goddess of Perfection."’ She alon 
measures some sixteen feet in height in 
her kneeling position. In her hand she 
holds a sphere of jewelled facets—her 
symbol of perfection. 

She looks down at water splashing 
into a huge glass basin, thirty-six 
feet in diameter, and so arranged that 
visitors may walk beneath this trans 
parent glass bowl to gaze up at the 
columned Goddess through waters 
flashing with spray colored from the 
many submerged lights of varied hues 
that project their beams up through the 
waters of the lower pool. 

Gazing at this gargantuan creation, 
that required so much in the way of 
timed co-ordination and the co-opers 
tion of many assisting hands to develop 
from sketch model to this final heroic 
symbol of Perfection, one cannot but 
marvel at the amount of moss which 
Ray Barger’s “‘rolling’’ has so far 
produced. 


STABILITY THROUGH DISCIPLINE 


The patience to be thorough, the concentration 
to understand and the persistence to grasp and 
apply are the three traits that more clearly mark 
off the truly educated and disciplined man from 
his uneducated and undisciplined fellows, and 
they are precisely the three traits which are most 
overlooked and neglected in the ‘*modern school” 
and college curriculum. 

—Nicnotas Murray Butter 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


There seems to be at present two schools 0! 
thought in the United States. The advice of one 
is to work hard and save money; that of the other, 
to work as little as possible and spend money 
One idea is as old as the rocks and as hard; the 
other is as fresh as the rainbow and as attractive. 
Better die, say these last, at the foot of the rait- 
bow than sit in the old chains forever. 

—StTEPHEN LEACOCK 
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THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 


By Otiver J. KELLER 
Editor, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Commencement Address at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 5, 1939] 


reEL that I have something in com- 

mon with the graduating class today. 
This is my first public appearance in 
cap and gown. My degree was awarded 
in absentia, thanks to the kindness and 
applied patriotism 
of professors who 
assumed I would 
have passed final 
examinations if on 
the campus instead 
of exploring Army 
flying fields in 
Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

And that sug- 
gests another bond. 
Lended my college 
course at a time of 
world upheaval— 
and so do you. The 
hounds of war had 
been unleashed on a 
tortured world; 
thus far repetition 
of that disaster has 
been avoided, but if 
there is no war in 
the world today, 
there is no peace 
either. The nations 
are spending a bil- 
lion dollars a 
month on armaments; international 
trade has been choked off; standards of 
living are steadily going lower. In 
some ways it requires more courage to 
go about one’s tasks and face the future 
with equanimity in the midst of daily 
crises than when the worst has hap- 
pened and all energies are bent to a 
common purpose. 

In 1917 we faced no problem as to 
what to do tomorrow; that had been 
pretty well settled for us, and what 


OLIVER J. 


dreams or aspirations we had were saved 
for the day after tomorrow. Your 
decisions have not been made for you 
and you cannot elude the problems, 
duties, and work that tomorrow brings. 

Much of America 
is thinking of the 
world of tomorrow 
in terms of trylons 
and perispheres— 
symbols of the 
New York World's 
Fair. Millions will 
see the wonders 
there presented— 
dream cities, tele- 
vision, marvelous 
lighting effects, ad- 
vanced archi- 
tectural designs, 
and science’s con- 
tributions to in- 
dustry. Unques- 
tionably it is a 
great show, but it 
has the super- 
ficiality of any 
stage production. 
The Czecho-Slovak 
building was dedi- 
cated last week, 
and the flag of the 
former republic 
hangs at half-staff. There is a reminder 
of grim reality in that, but how much 
more effective it would have been if the 
building had been equipped, not with 
the products and resources of that sturdy 
people, but with exhibits depicting the 
triumph of brute force, broken inter- 
national promises, religious and racial 
persecution. A high light would have 
been a streamlined concentration 
camp. And in the lobby there should 
have been a sign—displayed conspicu- 


KELLER 
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ously—'’Leave Your Umbrellas Here.’ 

In appraising the Fair as a whole, 
however, we should note the observa- 
tion of President Hutchins of Chicago 
University that ‘‘science tells us how 
to go wherever we are going—not 
where to go. Men may employ science 
for good or evil purposes; but it is the 
men who have the purposes, and they 
donot learn them from scientific studies." 

In a recent newspaper column Dorothy 
Thompson suggested that we skip the 
immediate prospect as too horrible to 
contemplate and envision the world of 
“day after tomorrow’’ as it should be. 
That may be a pleasant pastime but is 
not very helpful advice. A man strug- 
gling in a bog must get through it before 
he can enjoy the firm land = green 
forests on the other side. e looked 
hopefully to the day after tomorrow in 
1918 but were unequal to the opportunity 
then in our hands for the establishment 
of peace and security. 

Security has recently become some- 
thing of a catchword. Everybody is 
talking about it, from presidents and 
premiers to the ‘unemployed, and the 
mockery of it is that never was there 
a greater lack of it. 

All over Europe people are living in 
constant dread. The sound of an air- 
plane motor gives a start to men going 
about their daily tasks or to women 
hurrying their children off to school. 
There are practice “‘black-outs’’ in 
Paris, Rome, Warsaw. It is difficult to 
picture London with its great parks 
pockmarked with air-raid shelters. 

But we need not go overseas to see 
mass fear. Most of you probably recall 
the bank holiday in 1933. Not long ago 
I heard a businessman say he was so up- 
set by worry that he found it difficult 
to make decisions; a successful doctor 
boasts of the farm he has bought which 
he fancies as a retreat when civilization 
disintegrates. Even the silly furore of 
the invasion from Mars by way of the 
air waves threw a revealing light on the 
national state of jitters. 

We are in the midst of great social 
change, and that in itself gives a feeling 


of insecurity. We have seen large for- 
tunes wiped out, men of wealth and 
ability forced on relief, i institutions that 
we confidently likened to Gibraltar fall, 
It is symbolic that Gibraltar itself 
byword for stability—is threatened 
today. The anchors and chains 
which we depended have slipped and 
broken, and in the swirl of events we 
are not sure where we are being carried. 

Is it any wonder that security has 
suddenly assumed paramount impor 
tance? Naturally enough the politicians 
are shouting it into microphones and 
from every platform. They promise it 
to everyone—to the man who has a job 
and the man who has not, to the aged, 
to the farmer, the investor, the home 
owner, the bank depositor; to business 
and to trade-unions; security from dis- 
aster at home and invasion from abroad. 
The statute books are piled high with 
laws—good, bad, and indifferent—but 
to what extent can we depend upon 
them? Is Government so wise and 


powerful that we can afford to relax 
our efforts and count the problem solved 


Not if the lessons of history 
anything. Ancient Rome ruled the 
known world but could not assure 
security to its own people. It helps to 
preserve a sense of balance to recall that 
Tiberius Gracchus tried a Rural Re 
settlement Administration idea in the 
second century before Christ, and his 
brother Gaius experimented later with 
the ancient equivalent of WPA and the 
Ever-Normal Granary. 

There was quite a stir in this country 
several weeks ago when the Govern 
ment issued blue or orange tickets to 
relief clients in Rochester, New York, 
permitting them to buy certain com- 
modities at a lower price than the ordi- 
nary consumer. Rome sold wheat at 
one half the prevailing price to needy 
citizens before the time of Julius Caesar. 

Subsequently the emperors resorted to 
currency manipulation, and Diocletian 
embarked on a grand-scale social plan 
that paralleled our NRA. Artificial de 
vices often prove of temporary benefit, 
but when permitted to become perma 


mean 
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nent fixtures of the government, en- 
courage the people to believe in their 
own helplessness. That attitude of mind 
induces the distorted thinking that 
stresses what the government owes to 
its citizens, rather than what the citizens 
owe to government. Since government 
cannot perform miracles, the next step— 
as in Germany—is to listen to the man 
who claims he can. 

There-.are no substitutes in neat pack- 
ages for courage, initiative, for per- 
sistence and resourcefulness. It is im- 
possible to win security merely by vot- 
ing for it. We may wish the alphabeti- 
cal agencies well, and recognize their 
merits as short-term expedients, but it 
would seem unwise to place too much 
confidence in the guarantees of govern- 
ment or society. We must still depend 
basically on our own powers and 
strength. That is why the training you 
have received on the Carnegie campus 
is more valuable than a bequest of a 
considerable trust fund. 

Whatever changes lie ahead there 
will always be a demand for trained 


The 


minds and qualified leadership. 
world of tomorrow will need engineers, 


doctors, teachers, and administrators, 
and the prospect would be dreary in- 
deed if there were not also room for the 
arts, which lend beauty and dignity to 
living, and give effective expression to 
human hopes and struggles. 

There is no uniformity of life. Some 
of you who are graduating today have 
undoubtedly derived more in self- 
discipline and adaptability than others 
through the four years of university 
work, but, by and large, you have the 
strength and courage of youth fortified 
by special training and proved intel- 
ligence. Your efforts, together with the 
sacrifices of yourselves and families, 
which made possible your attendance at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and completion of its exacting require- 
ments for a degree, constitute an im- 
portant step toward security in a highly 
insecure world. 

Until recent years security was never 
the mainspring of American action. The 


men and women who ventured across 
the Atlantic in small ships to settle in 
Virginia were not looking for security. 
At the time of the Revolution security 
dictated acceptance of Parliament's 
taxes; that is why so many men of 
property were Tories—they did not be- 
lieve the risks worth the possible gains. 
But the majority put other things first— 
they gambled their security and comfort 
for liberty and self-government. 

The South feared for the security of its 
peculiar institution—Negro slavery— 
and decided in 1861 that attack was the 
best means of defense. But if security of 
life and property had dominated the 
North, there would have been no war 
between the states. Great principles 
turned the majority to Lincoln's policy, 
rejecting Greeley’s advice to let ‘‘the 
erring sisters depart in peace. 

The pioneers who steered their prairie 
schooners across the great plains to 
open up the West were not putting 
security first. I am not contending they 
were exceptionally noble or unselfish. 
They wanted to better themselves—an 
aspiration as old as the race itself—and 
they took the dangerous short cut rather 
than the safe and traveled road. 

Historically Americans have taken 
chances and counted the costs after- 
wards. With national maturity and in- 
creasing wealth, it was perhaps inevita- 
ble that this should change, but there 
are dangers inherent in the change. It 
is not my purpose to criticize what 
seems to be the safe road, but merely to 
suggest that we be sure it leads in the 
direction we wish to go. 

Some time ago I was told the story of 
a man who came home one day from 
his office very tired and sat down to 
rest a bit before dinner. He wanted to 
be alone, to be quiet, but his little 
daughter came tumbling in with a thou- 
sand and one questions which occur to 
a child, and still the father wanted to 
be quiet. By chance his eye fell on a 
jigsaw puzzle lying near on the desk, 
which when put together became a map 
of the world. He gave it to his daughter 
and told her to take it into the next 
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room and put it together and he would 
come and look at it when she called. 
He thought that would take all evening 
and perhaps many evenings. To his 
astonishment, in fifteen minutes, she 
called him. She had put it together. 
“You could not!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
yes, I have!"’ she cried. ‘‘Perhaps you 
did not notice on the other side of the 
puzzle is a picture of a man, and when | 
put the man together the world came 
out all right.” 

And so the problem of security really 
rests with men most, but it is not a 
question that can be considered only in 
relation to the individual. Except for 
the occasional genius, our opportuni- 
ties and misfortunes are to a great degree 
interdependent. It is not only as a 
matter of broad principle, but of selfish 
interest, for us to contribute what we 
can to the health and stability of society 
at large. 

Consequently it is not enough for edu- 
cation today to turn out highly-skilled 
technicians. The answer to civiliza- 


tion’s problems may lie in education but 


not in a narrow sense. We need trained 
and discerning citizenship even more 
than professional efficiency or expert- 
ness for its own sake. 

There is no dearth of scientists who 
can concoct some new and deadly gas. 
We need have no concern that there will 
not be new and fascinating gadgets on 
display at the next World’s Fair when- 
ever and wherever it may be held. There 
will be enough teachers who know ad- 
vanced mathematics and every idiom of 
Latin and Greek. There will be plenty 
of doctors who know just where to 
make the incision for the dangerous 
operation. There will always be re- 
porters and writers who can use the 
language forcefully and gracefully. 

But will there be writers who will 
take risks to tell the truth, or doctors 
who, however ethical they may be in 
small things, have the courage to operate 
on a fellow-being who professes a re- 
ligion “‘verboten’’ by the head of the 
state? And will religious teachers con- 
fine themselves to safe platitudes or 


speak their consciences as the Reveren{ 
Martin Niemoeller did in Germany 
Will engineers be content to build mij. 
tary roads and ignore persecutions as ou 
of their sphere? 

There can be security of a sort unde 
a dictatorship. There can even be the 
security that we talk about most, bur 
unless America has slipped into a period 
of spiritual decadence, it will still pur 
first emphasis on security of our institu. 
tions, without which any other security 
is illusory and unreal. 

As the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world, we realize that we 
are an object of envy. It is but common 
sense to improve our physical defenses. 
But the danger of exterior attack is fa 
less than that of internal breakdown. 
We must make democracy work better 
than it is working today, and strengthen 
it elsewhere in the world by our example 
We have seen the liberal experiment fail 
in large sections of Europe under the 
impact of the problems left by the Great 
War. It remains for us to demonstrate 
the capacity of a free people to deal with 
new and complex problems of politics, 
economics, and national defense. 

We have heard much of the conflict 
between the “‘haves’’ and the “have 
nots.’’ It is not a healthy development. 
It suggests a national division into th 
two extremes and the decline of the 
substantial middle class. We do not 
like the word class in America, but ina 
broad sense it covers the independent 
farmer, the small tradesman, the cout 
try doctor, and the editor of the village 
weekly. It has been the balance wheel 
of democracy. 

There is always a danger that the 
“haves’’ will be corrupted by their ut 
earned wealth and the ‘‘have-nots”’ by 
their continuing poverty which gover: 
ment strives vainly to relieve. 

We need not waste our time watching 
the horizon for smoke from hostile 
ships but we should remember that 
revolutionary theories sweep across 
borders and oceans. The success of ruth- 
less force in any land encourages imr 
tators. Radio has increased immeasut- 
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ably the power and influence of the dic- 
tators who use it to stir emotional 
frenzies among their own people and to 
undermine confidence and authority 
across their borders. 

Modern propaganda is not as obvious 
as it was im prewar years; it is not 
labelled with Nazi swastika or com- 
munist sickle and hammer. The ide- 
ologies that those symbols represent are 
repugnant to the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans who react if they know the source 
of the appeal. But that does not prevent 
Nazi agents from striking indirectly by 
stirring anti-Semitism in this country. 
Nor does it prevent the communists and 
their fellow-travelers from undermining 
confidence in democratic principles. 

The insidious character of much of 
this propaganda is illustrated by a 
primer which I saw recently. It was 
prepared by an en with com- 
munist leanings for its agents in the 
field. It cautioned them to avoid the 
use of words that might shock or 
frighten the uninitiated. For example, 
instead of ‘‘revolution’’ they were urged 
to say ‘basic social change.’’ Instead of 
“seize power, ’ the primer suggests *‘ get 
the authority.’’ It cautions against refer- 
ence to the “‘destruction of capitalism”’ 
and recommends ‘‘organization of de- 
mocratically-planned economy’’ as 
meaning the same thing. 

This revealing little pamphlet of in- 
struction adds “‘we should not say ‘the 
second stage of the communist revolu- 
tion is the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.. We should say ‘the com- 
munists have a definite program for 
changing to a new society.’ ”’ 

I have given these details not because 
they are exceptionally important in 
themselves but because they are sig- 
nificant of the methods used. They are 
both smart and sinister. 

More than ever in our history we 
need an alert and intelligent citizen- 
ship, not mere headline readers. We 
must judge news not only by the medium 
through which it reaches us but by the 
source of the statement as well. The 
Democratic and Republican national 


chairmen put different interpretations 
on the same event. London hails a new 
treaty as fortifying the cause of peace 
while Berlin denounces it as hateful 
encirclement. The head of the Miners’ 
Union and chairman of the operators’ 
negotiating committee may stress en- 
tirely different things as the important 
feature of the same contract. Read 
both sides. 

If you fasten a ‘‘fear-word’’ such as 
‘“dictatorship’’ on a bill in Congress or 
State Legislature, it will probably be 
defeated. But put a good title on a bad 
bill and the average man or woman 
won't read the text to see if the label 
is Correct. 

Thus Congress may receive a proposal 
that is labelled *‘an act to improve the 
administration of justice in the United 
States’’ and a discerning reader will 
find it contains a section buried on the 
second or third page that would destroy 
the independence of the judiciary. 

We have a neutrality law. Some men 
in public life are sincerely convinced 
that it is likely to embroil the nation in 
foreign wars, rather than keep it out of 
them. Yet the label has so taken hold 
that timid senators and representatives 
hesitate to vote for amendment or repeal 
of the act, because they fear some 
demagogue would then accuse them of 
being against neutrality, and therefore 
warmongers. 

It is proverbially easy to persuade 
Americans to sign petitions without 
reading them. Send out smooth-tongued 
canvassers, and they will come back 
with an impressive total of names en- 
dorsing or protesting almost anything. 

It throws a revealing light on an 
average voter's lack of discrimination 
to note that first place on a state-wide 
primary ballot is calculated by politi- 
cians to be worth from 50,000 to 
100,000 votes. A distinguished justice 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, en- 
dorsed by leaders of both major parties, 
was almost defeated a few years ago by 
an obscure candidate whose name, by 
the luck of the draw, appeared first on 
the ballot. 
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The casual voter may have very 
strong preferences for the Presidency, 
Governorship, or United States Senator- 
ship. But when he comes to the voting 
machine buttons for county court or 
State Legislature, he often follows the 
‘‘eeny-meeny-miny-mo’’ method of 
selection. 

Politicians of all parties give lip 
service to the merit system of selecting 
public servants of the lower ranks. But 
local, state, and federal civil-service 
laws are noteworthy chiefly for loop- 
holes that permit evasion and abuse. 
They are nothing less than convenient 
blinds that satisfy superficial public 
opinion without sacrificing the patron- 
age on which machines thrive. 

On a short trip to England in 1937, 
I made some inquiries concerning suc- 
cessful slum-clearance projects, and 
asked how rents were fixed. The city 
clerk in Shrewsbury told me _ that 
families were charged in accordance 
with their ability to pay. The average 
rental was two dollars and a half a 
week, but some new and comfortable 


five-room dwellings were leased for as 
little as seventy-five cents a week, if the 
applicants convinced the authorities 
that was all they could afford. 

It works out well there, because they 
have an efficient and fully protected 


civil service that continues in office 
from year to year regardless of election 
results. I have yet to find anyone who 
believes it would work out here, for the 
obvious reason that we lack that type 
of civil servant. We have the label, but 
not the substance. 

You have been educated for citizen- 
ship as well as for engineering or a pro- 
fession. You have been taught to think 
straight, and that does not apply only to 
problems of chemistry, physics, or 
trigonometry. Take your training into 
everyday life. In your own sphere of 
influence—larger perhaps than you 
think—you can contribute to that col- 
lective security that vitally touches 
your own. 

I am afraid for a commencement-day 
address this has not been bubbling with 
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optimism. I wish I could honestly hay 
told you that all is well with th 
world, and that your diploma assures 
quick success and enduring good for. 
tune, but I believe you would hay 
laughed me down 

Years ago a young man from westen 
Pennsylvania, Jeremy Ormond, decided 
that he wanted to go to Princeton Uni- 
versity because he had been deeply im- 
pressed by what he had heard of ix 
president. He took the examinations 
and failed, but, before returning to his 
home, decided that he would try to se 
President McCosh. 

So he called at the president’s home, 
and McCosh came to the door. The 
young man told him that he had planned 
to enter Princeton, and had not bees 
able to meet the requirements, but be- | 
fore returning wished to thank him for 
what he had learned there; and Presi- 
dent McCosh said, “‘Mon, what hae ye 
learned from us?’’ He replied, “‘How 
little | know.”’ 

“Mon, we will take you,’ McCosh 
answered, “‘You are two years ahead of 
the rest of them.”’ 

Perhaps some of you have learned that 
lesson at Carnegie Tech. I have been 
taking a post-graduate course in it for 
more than twenty years, so I do not ex: 
pect my observations this morning to 
carry great weight. But in conclusion! 
would like to say this: Seek security, 
but put first security of American it 
stitutions—free speech, free worship, 
and the privilege of self-government 
And do not let the older generation dis 
courage you. Much of it was not pre- 
pared as you are. The sweep of events 
came too rapidly for quick or easy 
adjustment. 

You have brains, strength, adapts 
bility, and courage. The world needs 
them, and is still ready to reward and 
honor them. 

THE ACQUIREMENT OF WISDOM 


By three methods we may learn wisdom: first, 
by reflection, which is the noblest; second, by 
imitation, which is the easiest; and third, by ex 
perience, which is the bitterest. 

—Conrucius 
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PAINTINGS BY PITTSBURGH 


or the sixth 
Frime the Car- 
negie Institute is 
presenting its Ex- 
hibition of Paint- 
ings by Selected 
Pittsburgh Artists. 
The exhibition 
opened on June 15 
and will continue 
through July 30. 

The painters who 
are represented in 
this exhibition live 
and work within 
the limits of Alle- 
gheny County. 
Nominated by the 
staff of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, 
their selection was 
based, in a large 
measure, on their representation in the 
annual exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, which is held each 
year in February. In inviting the par- 
ticipants, the staff is not limited to 
artists in that exhibition, but they may 
choose others on the basis of their 
general knowledge of the work of con- 
temporary Pittsburgh painters. It 
should be noted that a number of artists 
were invited who had no paintings to 
send. This may account for the absence 
of some names in the exhibition that 
would otherwise have been included. 
_ The theory underlying the exhibition 
is to give an adequate and comprehen- 
sive summary of the work of Pittsburgh 
artists during a given year, the show 
being purposely kept small and the 
artists selected with discrimination so 
that the public may encompass—with- 
out having to cover too much ground— 
the present status of the art of painting 
in Pittsburgh. 

The first exhibition of this kind was 
held in 1932, when eighteen artists were 
represented by three paintings each. 


ANNE 
By Epmunp M. AsHE 


ARTISTS 


The second was not 
held until June, 
1935, when twenty- 
six artists were 
represented. The 
third was offered 
in June, 1936, when 
twenty-five showed, 
nine of whom had 
been in neither one 
of the previous ex- 
hibitions. In 1937 
there were twenty- 
nine, eight of 
whom were in none 
of the three previ- 
ous shows. Last 
year there were 
twenty-six artists 
who were repre- 
sented by two 
paintings each. In 
that show were six painters whose 
names appeared for the first time in the 
exhibition. This year there are twenty- 
nine artists with fifty-five paintings— 
each, with the exception of Carolin Mc- 
Creary, Russell T. Hyde, and Robert L. 
Lepper, being represented by two paint- 
ings. In this exhibition there are four 
new names: Mavis Bridgewater, Clar- 
ence H. Carter, Edward Goodman, and 
Ruby Glasser Shilliday. 

It should be noted that because of the 
rule requiring residence in Allegheny 
County, the paintings of Edmund M. 
Ashe are probably appearing for the 
last time in this exhibition. He has just 
retired as Head of the Department of 
Painting and Design at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and has gone 
to live in Charleston, South Carolina. 
He was invited to participate in all six 
of these Pittsburgh exhibitions and 
showed in three of them. His ability as 
a painter has never been as well demon- 
strated as in the two canvases, ‘“Anne’’ 
and ‘‘Compo Road,’’ in the present ex- 
hibition. As an artist, as a teacher, as 
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a friend of his students and of all the 
artists of Pittsburgh, and as a genial 
and happy person, he will be missed in 
this community. 

The artists who are represented in the 
exhibition are: Edmund M. Ashe, Mavis 
Bridgewater, Clarence H. Carter, Rich- 
ard Crist, Virginia I. Cuthbert, Esther 
Topp Edmonds, John Fraser, Edward 
Goodman, Johanna K. W. Hailman, 
Roy Hilton, Russell T. Hyde, Robert 


THE TODD 


_. CarNEGIE Museum has been 
given a grant of $20,000 by the 
Buhl Foundation for the publication of 
a survey on The Birds of Western 
Pennsylvania,’ prepared by W. E. Clyde 
Todd, Curator of Ornithology. This 
publication, which through the gener- 
osity of the Buhl Foundation will be 
issued some time next autumn, will be 
a valuable contribution toward present- 
day standard Nature studies of North 
America. The need for such a work is 
particularly urgent since the former 
publications on the birds of this region, 
issued a long time ago, are entirely un- 
satisfactory and incomplete. 

The monograph by Mr. Todd, which 
will form a volume of about seven hun- 
dred pages, constitutes the lifework of 
an outstanding authority, embodies all 
the recent data collected by him in the 
course of forty years, and is beautifully 
illustrated in colors by Dr. George M. 
Sutton, an American artist who is 
noted for his talent in depicting birds. 
It will be published by the University 
of Pittsburgh Press, which has re- 
cently won deserved recognition for its 
outstanding accomplishments in ty- 
pography. The happy balance of the 
advantages of completeness, accuracy, 
attractiveness, and general interest 
promises a favorable reception by a 
wide and diversified circle of eeaptiie 
readers. 

This book, fulfiling a double purpose 


L. Lepper, Norwood MacGilvary, Peggy 
Phillips McCrady, Carolin McCreary. 
Lee F. McQuaide, ‘Clarence McW illiams, 
William F. Metzkes, E. Arnold Nuss. 
baum, Grace K. Permar, Louise Persh- 
ing, Milan Petrovits, W. A. Readio, 
Samuel Rosenberg, Harry W. Scheuch, 
Ruby Glasser Shilliday, Raymond § 
Simboli, Rachel McClelland Sutton, 
and Frances Wright. 
J. O'C. Ju 


BIRD BOOK 


of a specialized study and of a general 
descriptive handbook will interest alike 
the professional ornithologists and the 
general public. It will be in demand on 
the part of students and teachers in 
schools and seats of higher learning. It 
will not fail to stimulate hobbies, en- 
courage a keen observation of Nature, 
cultivate a higher appreciation of out- 
door life, enrich and multiply the avenues 
of purposeful recreation, serve the aims 
of adult education, and be of help in 
rediscovering genuine esthetic angles in 
scientific endeavor. As a matter of fact, 
the publication of this work should be 
considered among the foremost con- 
tributions that the Carnegie Museum 
could make to science and education in 
this region. The Carnegie Institute 1s 
greatly indebted to the. liberality and 
vision of the Buhl Foundation that 
makes possible the issue of this highly 
commendable work on native bird lore 
by a ranking authority. 
A. A. 


THE WILL TO RISE 
Yet the will is free; 
Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful; 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will! 
—Martraew ARNOLD 


DIFFERING OPINIONS 
No great institution and no great thing, nor any 
great man, is truly great without differing from 
others. There must be individualism. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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HE CARNEGIE INsTITUTE has just re- 
Titived from the Buhl Foundation a 
gift of $20,000 to cover the cost of print- 
ing a book, ‘‘The Birds of Western 
Pennsylvania,» by W. E. Clyde Todd, 
Curator of Ornithology of the Carnegie 
Museum. This book and its importance 
to popular and scientific knowledge 
have been described on another page in 
a special article written by Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff, Director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. It was a noble use of funds from 
a noble benefaction to make possible the 
publication of a book that has occupied 
Mr. Todd's attention for these past 
forty years. 

The 1946 Endowment Fund of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology grows 
apace; there is never a halting month 
that stops its increase toward the goal 
of 1946, when, if our friends give us an 
aggregate of $4,000,000, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York will make a 
generous triplication of that sum and 
give us $8,000,000, or a total new en- 
dowment fund of $12,000,000. Under 
normal conditions this new fund will 
earn an annual income of $600,000, 
practically all of which will be spent in 
Pittsburgh through the long years of 
the future. 

This month we report a gift of $25 
from that loyal friend, Edward E. Mc- 
Donald, who lets no year pass without 
such a contribution. In 1946 Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s gift will increase itself to $75. 
Then two graduates, contributing 
through the Tech Alumni Federation, 
W. A. Readio and Mary F. Murdock, 
have sent in $9.50 each, or $19 together, 
which will grow to $57 in 1946. Rebecca 
White, another graduate, contributes 
$5, which will be worth $15 in 1946. 
“How does your garden grow?’ It 
grows very heartily, thank you. 

And for the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, from a friend who prefers to 
remain anonymous, there has been re- 
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ceived a gift of $12,556.62 for special 
equipment for the Library. 

Adding these recent contributions of 
$20,000, $25, $19, $12,556.62 and $5 
to the amounts already reported since 
the inauguration of the CaRNEGIE 
MaGazin_E in April, 1927, and making 
$32,605.62 for June, we have the follow- 
ing totals in our gifts: for the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, $1,541,908.65; 
for the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
$34,379.12; and for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, $1,260,231.49; or a grand total of 
$2,823,962.64. A little while ago we 
asked how long it would be before we 
pass the $3,000,000 mark for these three 
institutions. Don’t we seem to be mak- 
ing great headway in that direction? 


“THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF STRIKES"’ 
(Continued from Page 66) 


ment of the ideals for the elevation of labor which 
he here describes: 


‘*Please accept my sincere thanks for a copy of 
the Carnecie Macazine for May, and for your 
short letter. I read the page which you called to 
my attention with very great interest. Thank 
you so much for the fine compliment you pay me. 
I wish from the bottom of my heart that we could 
develop here in America a human relationship in 
industry which would tend to promote the settle- 
ment of differences in the conference room through 
the application of reason and intelligence, rather 
than force, bitterness, and hatred."’ 

—WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 
THIS WONDERFUL AMERICA 

It is impossible to overrate the part the Bill of 
Rights has played in building up the American 
tradition, the American dream, and the American 
nation. Without its guarantees, our own native 
citizens, and the millions who have come to us 
from lands less free, would not have had the in- 
centive to build themselves up, or that sense of 
safety in the home or of freedom of expression 
which has made the American different from the 
man or woman of all other nationalities. 

—James TrRusLow ADAMs 


WHEN WE BETRAY OURSELVES 


There can be no evil of greater magnitude than 
having a false opinion. —SocratTEs 
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GAGE LABORATORY FOR TECH 


HE Ordnance Department of the 

United States Army has paid signal 
honor to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in announcing that the institu- 
tion has been selected as one of the few 
colleges in the United States for the 
location of a Gage Laboratory. The 
selection for this honor came after the 
most careful investigation of all col- 
leges, and it reflects the confidence that 
the Army has in the technical standards 
of Carnegie Tech. 

The purpose of the Gage Laboratory 
is to offer standard measurements of the 
greatest accuracy for the machines that 
produce Army equipment. Delicate pre- 
cision instruments, valued at more than 
$20,000, accurate to the hundred-thou- 
sandth and the millionth of an inch, will 
be installed in a laboratory on the 
ground floor of Industries Hal]. Operated 
under the general supervision of Dr. 
Webster N. Jones, Director of the Col- 


lege of Engineering, and Major C. H. 
Morgan, Executive Officer of the Pitts- 
burgh Ordnance District, the laboratory 
will be in the charge of Professor C. C. 


Leeds. The actual installation and 
setting-up of equipment will be con- 
ducted by L. W. Dwyer, supervisor of 
gages for the Ordnance Department at 
Watervliet Arsenal. 

By means of the Van-Keuren Light 
Wave—equipment used to determine the 
wear on Johanssen precision measure- 
ment blocks or diameters of ball bear- 
ings and similar measurements where 
great precision is essential—measure- 
ments are made possible to within two 
millionths of an inch. A measuring ma- 
chine, capacity from 0 to 4 feet, measures 
length to the hundred-thousandths of 
an inch. A screw-thread testing ma- 
chine, built by the Bureau of Standards, 
a profile projector of the same make, 
and accessories make possible the closest 
determination of the characteristics of 
all types of screw threads. A Sheffield 
comparator with graduations to the 25- 


millionths of an inch and a Hartness 
optical profile comparator are also pro- 
vided. 

There are, also, a wide-angle binocv- 
lar microscope and a Tool Maker's 
microscope with attachments for de 
termining the characteristics of small 
screw threads to the ten thousandths of 
an inch. There are several sets of Hoke, 


Johanssen, and Bureau of Standards pre- 


cision measuring blocks and a large 
assortment of Verniers, inside and out- 
side micrometers, surface plates, straight 
edges, a super micrometer with attach- 
ments and accessories for determining 
the pitch diameter of Acme and 60 
degree screw threads. Sine-bars and 
fixtures to check angles to the accuracy 
of a second, steel parallels of assorted 
sizes, box parallels, precision level, 
cylindrical squares, universal right-angle 
irons, a bench center, universal square, 
and adjustable angle plate are but a few 
of the numerous items of equipment to 
be augmented to the laboratory from 
time to time. 

This laboratory, owned and operated 
by the War Department, is a valuable 
asset to the Institute, making available 
a place where instruments may be 
calibrated prior to research investiga 
tions, and also to industries in the 
metropolitan area, which may benefit 
by these facilities. All precision equip 
ment has been calibrated at the Bureau 
of Standards and the tabulated calibra: 
tions are part of the laboratory records 
to be applied to any test. 

The Ordnance Department will use 
the laboratory for training Ordnance 
Reserve Officers in the functions of 
Army Inspectors of Ordnance and en- 
ploy its facilities to calibrate and inspect | 
gages on current manufacturing orders. 
This Gage Laboratory will be of te 

mendous value for national defense, ia 
the event of an emergency, by prov iding 
facility for check of inspection gages 
and acceleration of inspection work. 
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THE IMBRIE COLLECTION OF 
WORLD WAR BOOKS 


By Victor C. SHOWERS 
Assistant, Reference Department, Carnegie Library 


ECENT events in Europe have led 
R inescapably to a revival of interest 
in war literature, particularly in the 
literature of that conflict which his- 
torians have already pessimistically de- 
signated as the ‘first world war.”’ 
Many readers, call- 
ing for such litera- 
ture lately at the 
central Carnegie 
Library, must have 
noticed in the vol- 
ume delivered to 
them a bookplate 
inscribed: ‘“Given 
by Mr. B. V. Imbrie 
in memory of his 
father, A. M. 


Imbrie, Esq., 1853- 


1932.’’ Behind that 
inscription lies an 
interesting story. 

B. Vincent Im- 
brie, prominent 
Pittsburgh at- 
torney, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard Col- 
lege and the Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh Law School. 
He began his prac- 
tice here in 1920 
with his father, 
who was also a 
prominent lawyer, and who had been 
president of the Allegheny County Bar 
Association from 1914 to 1916. Always 
interested in books, A. M. Imbrie 
played a large part in the establishment 
in 1918 of the present quarters of the 
county law library in the City-County 
Building. 

During the War he was chairman of 
Allegheny County’s forty-one legal 
advisory boards that helped to ad- 


A. M. IMBRIE 


minister the draft law, and for this 
work he was awarded the first dis- 
tinguished service certificate issued by 
state headquarters of the American 
Legion. It was at this time that he 
started collecting books on the World 
War, a collection 
which his son, hav- 
ing served in the 
War, soon became 
interested in sup- 
plementing. Sub- 
sequent to 1920 
most of the collect- 
ing was done by B. 
Vincent Imbrie. 

This collection, 
numbering some 
six hundred vol- 
umes, is now avail- 
able to the public 
at the Carnegie Li- 
brary, in Schenley 
Park, having been 
presented by Mr. 
Imbrie as a me- 
morial to his 
father, who died in 
1932. Because of the 
value of the Imbrie 
books, the entire 
six hundred vol- 
umes have been 
made a part of the 
permanent reference collection. This 
does not mean that any restriction has 
been put upon their use in the Library, 
but only that they may not be borrowed 
for reading at home. This was con- 
sidered desirable, both because the Li- 
brary has duplicates of the more popu- 
lar books available for circulation, and 
because many of the others are now out 
of print and would be difficult and 
costly to replace. 
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Although every one of the Imbrie 
books relates definitely to the World 
War, the scope of the collection is re- 
markably wide, and one would search 
in vain for a clue to the collector's per- 
sonal feeling about that struggle. What 
is revealed, instead, is an intense 
curiosity, an open- -minded willingness 
to hear all opinions, and above all an 
ardent desire to seek out the truth. 

Mr. Imbrie himself has expressed with 
perfect clarity the reason for the col- 
lection and the purposes which it 
may serve. “My own generation,”’ he 
says, “has probably been affected more 
by the years of the War—1914-18— 
than by any other period in its lifetime. 
I also believe that a representative col- 
lection of World War literature is im- 
portant to future generations. It will 
tell them what this war was like, what 
it did and did not accomplish, and per- 
haps serve as a guiding star for their 
future if war comes again. To older 


laymen, it may prove useful in furnish- 
ing an unbiased judgment of events of 


which they were eyewitnesses—at a 
safe distance." 

So, from the thousands of war books 
published between 1915 and 1935 Mr. 
Imbrie selected outstanding examples of 
all types. There are factual accounts like 

“The Literary _— History of the 
World War’’ and B. H. Liddell Hart’s 
‘A History of the World War.’ oa 
are penetrating analyses like J. 
Keynes’ ‘The Economic aioe 
of the Peace’ and A. J. Toynbee’s 
‘Nationality and the War.’’ There are 
memoirs by the famous Field Marshal 
Joffre and the renowned Admiral von 
Tirpitz, and there are also memoirs by 
anonymous common soldiers—'’A Ger- 
man Deserter’s War Experience,"’ for 
instance, and the ‘Diary of a German 
Soldier.”’ 

The most varied reactions and the 
most dissimilar conclusions are alike 
represented. The colorful experiences 
that Baron von Richthofen, the cele- 
brated German ace, recounts in ‘‘The 
Red Battle Flyer,’ offer a strange con- 
trast to the bitter disillusion his com- 


patriot Erich Maria Remarque ¢. 
presses so eloquently in ‘All Quiet op 
the Western Front.’ Similarly, on the 
other side of the quarrel, the self 
justification of the French Minister of 
War, Georges Clemenceau—in *‘France 
Facing Germany’’—is confronted with 
the accusations of the French pacifist 
Romain Rolland in “‘Above the Battle.” 

But the bulk of the Imbrie collection 
consists of personal narratives, whether 
told in the first person or disguised as 
fiction. All the famous ones are here, 
from Henri Barbusse’s “‘Under Fire” 
(1917) to Humphrey Cobb's ‘‘Paths of 
Glory’’ (1935). For the collector well 
realized that only the men who had 
been under fire, only those who had 
trod the paths of glory, could divine 
something of the truth about a phe 
nomenon that cut as deeply as the 
World War. He understood that the 
honest testimony of a single private was 
more significant than all the dossiers 
issued in exculpation of the variouw 
governments. 

Among these personal narratives is 
one by A. M. Imbrie’s cousin, Rober 
Whitney Imbrie, relating the thrilling 
experiences he had in 1915 as a driver 
in the American ambulance field service, 
and later with the French Army of the 
Orient. It is called ‘‘Behind the Wheel 
of a War Ambulance”’ and was published 
in 1918. R. W. Imbrie later entered the 
American State Department, for which 
he performed many valuable services in 
Russia and elsewhere, only to meet 4 
tragic death by assassination while 
acting as consul-general at Teheran, 
Persia, in 1924. His book is already 
quite rare, and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in acquiring it. 

A rapid survey of the collection dis 
closes that a number of authors who att 
now well known came first before the 
public with a book on some aspect 0 
the War. Marquis James, who woné 
Pulitzer Prize last year with his biog 
raphy of Andrew Jackson, published 
the ‘History of the American Legion | 
in 1923. Alexander Woollcott described 
several war episodes in his inimitable 
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stvle in volumes entitled ‘‘The Com- 
mand is Forward’’ and *‘ Verdun Belle.”’ 
Heywood Broun, who made his name 
as a war correspondent, wrote the story 
of “The A. E. F.”’ in 1918. John Dos 
Passos and Ernest Hemingway became 
prominent respectively with the pub- 
lication of ‘“Three Soldiers’ in 1921 and 
‘A Farewell to Arms”’ in 1929. The 
eccentric but talented American poet, 
E. E. Cummings, published his realistic 
war novel, “The Enormous Room,” 
in 1922. 

Many other authors whose works 
were purchased by Mr. Imbrie are, of 
course, remembered chiefly or solely by 
their writings on the War. Such are 
Bruce Bairnsfather, the creator of ‘‘Old 
Bill,” E. M. Remarque, Siegfried Sas- 
soon, R. C. Sherriff—‘‘Journey’s End’’— 
Laurence Stallings, and Arnold Zweig. 
Perhaps the most notable cases, how- 
ever, are those of present celebrities who 
published a war book which has been 
obscured by their more recent accom- 
plishments. At least three cases of this 
kind are to be found in the collection. 
John Masefield, now poet laureate of 
England, wrote a prose account of the 
Gallipoli campaign for control of the 
Dardanelles, which was printed in 1916. 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General 
of Canada and a well-known biographer, 
published a history of the “‘Battle of 
the Somme’’ in 1917 when he was plain 
John Buchan. Most surprisingly of all, 
Fritz Kreisler wrote the story of his 
‘Four Weeks in the Trenches’’ in 1915. 

All these books, and many others of 
equal interest, have now been catalogued 
and shelved in the Refererice Department 
of the Library, where they may be con- 
sulted at any time. A specially prepared 
catalogue, bound under the title ‘‘Im- 
brie Memorial Collection’’ and kept in 
the Pennsylvania Room of the Library, 
makes it easy to locate any book in the 
collection. This catalogue, which lists 
the books alphabetically by author and 
subject, is not only a convenient guide 
to the Imbrie books but is also, in 
effect, a valuable selective bibliography 
of World War literature. 


TWO LETTERS 
I. FELICITATION 


PittspuRGH, Pa., Marcu 4, 1939 
Your Ho.iness: 

I write to extend my most cordial 
congratulations to Your Holiness on 
your election as Pope. I feel sure that 
the choice made by the Cardinals has 
given pleasure to the whole world. 

The address made by Your Holiness 
following your election, pleading for 
international peace, among all the chil- 
dren of men, cannot fail to impress the 
conscience of mankind as an obligation 
of the soul. 

At this moment I cherish a deep sense 
of appreciation in the fact that we, who 
are the trustees of the fortune of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, have enjoyed the op- 
portunity of contributing to the great 
work of indexing the Vatican Library, 
and that this task has been so success- 
fully performed through the profound 
scholarship of my friend, Cardinal 
Tisserant. 

I wish for Your Holiness a long reign 
of peace, happiness, and prosperity, 
with the blessing of God upon all your 
good works. 

With very profound respect, 


Faithfully yours, 
SAMUEL HarDEN CHURCH 


II. BENEDICTION 


Dat Vaticano, May 2, 1939 
Dear Mr. Cuurcu: 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge 
receipt, on behalf of the Holy Father and 
at His gracious command, of the letter of 
felicitations which you sent Him upon 
His accession to the Chair of St. Peter. 

His holiness values highly these ex- 
pressions of deference and homage and is 
most grateful for them. He has further 
charged me to convey to you and to your 
associates of the Carnegie Institute the 
assurance of His good wishes and prayers. 

With sentiments of distinct esteem, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Carp. MaGLionE 
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Time Spent on ** Julius Caesar” 


By Litoyp F. WENINGER 
Instructor, Scene Design, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A large majority of the people who attend the plays produced by the drama students of the Car. 
negie Institute of Technology in the Tech Little Theater probably take it for granted that a play js 
chosen by the directing staff, and that then there is no more work to be done except to assign the char- 
acters to the student players and permit them to act their parts. But there could be no education in 
such a slovenly process; and if that system were followed, Carnegie Tech would never be able to add 
one graduate to the work of the professional theater. On the contrary, the production of every lay 
involves the most laborious and exacting work of the entire staff, plus the whole membership of the 
drama class, for weeks ahead, for thousands of mass hours, play after play, throughout each year, a 
shown in detail in Mr. Weninger’s fascinating description of how it is done.] 


Ir you attended a 
performance of 
‘Julius Caesar”’ 
during the cele- 
bration of the 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the 
department of 
drama of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technol- 
ogy, you were 
probably not con- 
scious of, and were not meant to be 
conscious of, the preparatory work for 
that production. Did you, during the 
playing of that Shakespeare tragedy, 
ask yourself, ‘‘How did they arrive at, 
and why did they decide upon, that 
style of staging?’’; ‘How do they make 
all that stuff?’’; ““‘What is the pro- 
cedure?’’; or ““How much time did it 
take?’’ I think possibly not once during 
the play did you bother asking these 
questions. 

In eight issues of ten each year, this 
space is given to the discussion by a 
most capable critic, Harold Geoghegan, 
of the playwrighting, directing, acting, 
and staging of plays in the Little Thea- 
ter. In this issue we shall go back to a 
time two months before the opening of 
“Julius Caesar’’—to the discussions, 
decisions, instructions, and procedures 
of the technical projects that accounted 
for the 16,000 student hours spent on the 


production. Considering the figures 

backward—over 3,000 student hours 

alone were used in presenting the show. 

To make-up, dress, perform, undress, 

take a shower, and dress again required 

about three and a half hours each per- | 
formance. There were 36 people in 

character parts, 37 in the mob; 11 ever- 

ing performances, three matinees, all 

in all making 3,437 hours. 

In figuring the time spent in prepara 
tion it must be remembered that Mr. 
Boettcher rehearsed the cast six hoursa 
day, six days a week for five and one- 
half weeks and that Miss Morris did 
approximately the same. But as these 
rehearsals were concurrent, the time can 
only be considered singly—you might 
say 200 hours. Though six parts were 
double cast, one single cast of about 
36 is the right number to consider. That 
makes a total of 7,200 hours in acting 
preparation. 

A crew of about 60 boys and gitls 
built, painted, erected, hung, lighted, 
and costumed the show, as well as doing 
the book-holding, stage managing, 
properties, and sound effects. A fair 
estimate of the time the crew spent is 
one half the time spent by the cast, 
each student averaging 100 hours, and 
hence, 5,600 more student hours. All 
together 16,237 hours of student time 
were spent in active preparation for the 
production. 

About eight weeks before the play 
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was to open, the directors and designers 
discussed the style of production. Should 
the Elizabethan stage and Elizabethan 
costumes be used? If not, should the 
apron be used with some arrangement of 
scenic form that would permit the 
changing of scenes without interrupting 
the flow of scenes and the rhythm? If 
this could be done, could the Eliza- 
bethan feeling be retained while using 
Roman costumes? Although it is quite 
correct to use the seventeenth-century 
costumes in a setting representing Rome, 
44 p.c., as Shakespeare did, it seems a 
little distracting and implausible to the 
audience of today. On the other hand, 
to have so many white togas on the 
stage at one time presents quite a prob- 
lem. Everyone agreed, however, that 
more and better effects—dramatic, 
scenic, and esthetic—could be obtained 
by using a modified Elizabethan stage. 

Shakespeare's scene-changes, though 
not quite as frequent, were as swift in 
his day as the scene-changes on the screen 
today. This efficiency had to be re- 
tained, so a false proscenium arch was 
necessary, with a curtain, and with a 
good-sized apron—not necessarily a 
high one—in front. This forestage—or 
apron—was to be used while changes 
were being made behind the curtain. 
Usually in Elizabethan dramas the use 
of the forestage alternated with the use 
of the full stage. 

A form or a skeleton arrangement of 
scenery having the greatest common 
denominator for all the full-stage scenes 
must be considered. It must be simple 
and plain—not obtrusive—but permit- 
ting the use of small additional pieces 
to gain the effect of any desired mood— 
with, of course, the aid of lighting. 

The mood of *‘Julius Caesar’’? It runs 
the gamut—somber, grave, impetuous, 
tumultuous, lamentable, lugubrious. 
The style? Expressionistic. That in- 
volves the use of color and abstract form 
to express the mood of each scene. It 
means also no attempt at realism or 
naturalism. A Roman forum is not an 
archeological reproduction of some 
actual Roman forum. An orchard is not 


made of trees, but of black velour hang- 
ing in bunched form. But the feeling of 
a place to plot an assassination in the 
deepest darkness is the paramount thing. 

Six weeks before the play opened, 
there was another conference to see the 
thumbnail sketches. At this time, such 
points as whether the play would be in 
two or three parts and where the breaks 
would come became important. It must 
also be ascertained which scenes could 
be played on the apron, which needed 
the full stage, which were to be brightly 
lighted and which dim, which scenes 
had to change quickly, the length of 
each scene, as well as the maximum 
number of people on stage at any one 
time in each scene, and where the en- 
trances would be most effective. 

Five weeks before the play opened, 
in a conference with the technical di- 
rector, it was agreed that if quick 
changes were so important, the best 
thing to do would be to ‘‘fly’’ as many 
of the moving pieces as_ possible. 
Several acting levels give more variety 
in stage composition. The lower apron, 
or front stage, could be used as it was; 
but the rise of the steps was too small 
to be used for graceful sitting postures. 
Therefore, two short step units were 
placed on each side. A great deal of the 
acting was to be done on the stage 
proper—but only in a strip four feet 
wide. Behind this strip were three 
steps up to another level six feet wide. 
On toward the back of the stage were 
six more steps up. This made the steps 
at the back four and one-half feet high. 
Then there were nine steps down out 
of sight. 

As the tormenter entrances to the 
apron in the Little Theater—fixed wings 
or curtains on either side of the stage— 
are too narrow for use in a production, 
it was necessary to take them out. The 
regular gold velour curtain had to be 
taken out also, and one of grey velour 
used three feet upstage from the old 
one—giving more space to the forestage. 
The curtain was rigged on a traveler 
that permitted it to part in the center 
and go off to each side, and made it pos- 
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sible also to work like a tab curtain—a 
narrow drop hung by a single line—the 
kind that ‘‘woops"’ up on a diagonal to 
each upper corner. The tab effect with 
its loops was used on interior scenes 
and the curtain parting straight right 
and left was used on exterior scenes. 

By keeping most of the action well 
downstage, the play not only captured 
that intimate Elizabethan touch—the 
second commoner somersaulting almost 
into the lap of the audience—but it also 
permitted a one-hundred per cent change 
in the theater's sight lines. Also, by 
having the action way downstage, 
effects way upstage that were dependent 
upon lighting could be varied and more 
subtle. When an actor in the center of 
the stage is lighted brightly enough to 
show his facial expressions, there is 
enough “‘spill’’ to destroy many light- 
ing effects. A direct light or strong re- 
flected light is necessary on the players, 
but usually the less light on the scenery, 
the better. Especially does a direct light 
on painted flats spoil all illusion. One 
more point and an important one: if the 
size of the stage is cut down a little, it 
requires fewer people to give the il- 
lusion of a large crowd. 

Three weeks before the play opened, 
the various crews were selected. By 
this time models and drawings were 
finished. The student in charge of light- 
ing was using the model to figure where 
he could place approximately forty 
spotlights in order to get the effects 
shown in the sketches. The freshman 
boys’ crew had already piled up and 
clamped together the parallels and step 
units on which the cast would rehearse. 
The building of the four columns used 
in the false proscenium arch was one of 
the first tasks. These fluted columns 
were made of thin strips of wood fas- 
tened to wooden disks. The Corinthian 
capitals were made of corrugated paper 
acanthus leaves, fastened to a wood 
frame. Each leaf was made separately; 
each scored on the back many times to 
permit curling. They were held around 
a two-inch pipe, and a strip of heavy 
manila paper was glued to the back to 
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keep each leaf curled permanently t 
the same degree. The bases of the col- 
umns were also of corrugated paper. 
Layer upon layer of narrow strips of 
paper, each slightly narrower than the 
one before, were wrapped around the 
base of the column and glued on top of 
each other. 

The freshman girls’ crew, by this 
time, was cutting up unbleached flan- 
nelette into shapes that draped as 
Roman togas. Pieces of armor, such as 
breastplates and helmets, were made by 
the dozen, by making forms out of 
modeling clay and then pasting layer 
upon layer of small patches of paper 
over the clay. Before thoroughly dry, 
the helmets were peeled off and later 
painted with graphite and polished to 
simulate metal. 

A paint crew of five students was 
painting all pieces of scenery as soon as 
they were constructed. These flats and 
the steps were painted a grey that ap 
proached the tone of the murals in the 
theater. It was desirable to have the 
setting blend in because the action was 
occasionally out in the house. The red 
drapery used in Brutus’ tent scene was, 
many years ago, a large, light-blue 
flannelette drop, used for sky effects. 
It was ripped apart and sewn together 
again; leaving out the pieces with big 
holes, and patching the small ones. 
Then the whole curtain—a piece twenty 
inches high and forty inches wide- 
was dyed red. To do this, one end was 
tied to a rope and hoisted to the ceiling, 
then lowered into the dye, left there for 
half an hour, and then hoisted again to 
dry. After that, it was tacked onto the 
paint frame in deep pleats, and sprayed 
with dark purple dye. When the cur 
tain was hung flat, the alternate light 
and dark stripes gave the effect of a rich 
fulness. The curtain used in Caesar's 
house was made of new muslin. The 
geometric pattern was a repeat of a 
large and a small intersecting circle. 
Six students spent seventeen hours each 
scrubbing red purple, purple, and blue 
dye in the various outlined spaces. 

An innovation in illusions occurred 
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in the Senate Scene. The row of eight 
columns across the back were what we 
chose to call ‘‘negative columns,’’ be- 
cause the space between the apparent 
columns was made of corrugated paper 
painted sky blue and the columns were 
not there. This sky effect was fourteen 
inches from the act curtain, while the 
column effect was the muslin drop 
twenty inches from the act curtain, this 
time lighted a brownish yellow. The 
sky blue was a receding color, the 
yellow an advancing color, so the il- 
lusion was that the columns were 
nearer than the sky. Why all this fuss 
when the columns could have been on 
stage and the sky beyond? A few years 
ago in a ballet, there was an arrange- 
ment of four flat Egyptian columns 
across the back, with the regulation sky 
beyond. During technical rehearsals, 
while adjusting the lighting, there was 
a combination that made the columns 
look more like sky and the sky more 
like rounded columns. Because the col- 
umns used in ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ had to be 
flat, this “‘negative’’ trick was tried to 
create an illusion of roundness. 

As the time for dress rehearsal was 
approaching, the six students on the 
properties crew were busy buying, find- 
ing, revamping, or constructing such 
articles as spears, swords, daggers, 
shields, scrolls, lanterns, and furniture. 
The shields, one and one-half dozen, 
were made by gluing three layers of 
corrugated paper together while curved. 
For the sake of appearance cloth ribbons 
were glued around the edges and on the 
back for arm and wrist straps. Spears 
and swords we had. Daggers of rubber 
were purchased. Scrolls were easily 
made. The chair in Caesar's house was 
a Roman chair we already had. The 
senate chair for Caesar was the one 
originally made for Cleopatra in 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,"’ but of course 
remodeled and painted. The six plain 
boxes used for seats were made of wood. 
The bier we had, but it was reinforced 
and painted black. The two chairs, 
stool, and table in Brutus’ tent scene 
were designed and painted for this show. 
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The two wine cups were originally four 
fruit funnels. The wine flask was an 
altered cocktail shaker. We owned a 
lute, but it was badly in need of repair, 
so the sound was faked with a guitar 
off stage. 

To accomplish a very quick scene- 
change in the dark, a round-headed up- 
holstery tack was placed in the center 
of one of the steps. The moment the 
lights were out one boy ran out to feel 
for this center mark, while another boy 
ran from the opposite side with Caesar's 
chair. The backdrop was lowered 
simultaneously. The boys ducked under 
it and the lights came on. 

Music and sound effects were pro- 
duced mostly by records. The thunder 
sheet was the only exception. 

A new name for a crew-head appeared 
on the program this time, “Head 
Rigger.’” There were seven pieces of 
scenery in the form of flats or drapery 
suspended from the flies. The head 
rigger and his crew had to lower and 
raise these various pieces quickly, and 
on cue, most of the time in the dark. 
Usually in a many-scene show, the ma- 
jority of exterior effects are accomplished 
by means of projected slides from be- 
hind the backdrop. This necessitates 
roping off more than half the backstage. 
With such a mob as was in ‘‘Julius 
Caesar,’ this would have been im- 
practicable. 

Three days before opening night, 
what is called a technical rehearsal is 
held. The purpose of this is to afford an 
opportunity to adjust lights, try colors, 
check the properties, and test the shift- 
ing of scenery. Costumes, too, are in 
evidence. The director cuts all sections 
of dialogue that do not pertain to the 
use of some technical point mentioned 
above. Light cues and curtain cues are 
repeated until they are correct. This is 
that time when the crew at the switch- 
board is madly changing dimmer read- 
ings; this is the time the stage carpenter 
learns that a piece of scenery has to be 
altered to facilitate the shifting; this 
is the time the sound-effect crew gets its 
definite cues and volume readings; this 
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is the time, from an esthetic viewpoint, 
when the production is as negative as 
anything could possibly be. 

The first dress rehearsal shows marked 
signs of improvement. The play begins 
to have some significance. The second 
and last dress rehearsal is conducted 
without interruption for the sake of 
tempo and continuity. Opening night, 
the show is entirely in the hands of the 
students, and we hope in good condition. 

There were, as already stated, eleven 
evening performances of * ‘Julius Caesar’ 


and three matinees. This is six more per. 
formances than are usual in a nell 
tion. The longer run permitted the at- 
tendance record to reach 5,600, 1,60 
of which were high-school students 
This was the first time that the season 
closed with a Shakespearean play. 
Not considering the audience, it js 
likely that not one person connected 
with this show is cognizant of the tot 
amount of time consumed in preparing 
it for that ‘“‘two hours’ traffic of ou § 
stage.” 


MUSEUM SUMMER RESEARCH 


eens as an institution for the 
accumulation and dissemination of 
knowledge in a wide variety of fields, 
the work of the Carnegie Museum goes 
on at all times. Therefore, the summer 
quiet that has settled down on the Mu- 
seum laboratories is a false peace cover- 
ing up extensive activity in the field. 
The research collections of specimens 
with which education and experiments 
have been carried on all during the 
winter months have been sorted, 
mounted, and prepared, and a study of 
them has brought to light new facts 
that are being presented to the public 
in scientific journals and the CaRNEGIE 
MaGazine, or through the medium of 
new habitat groups and various types 
of exhibitions on display in the Mu- 
seum halls. These findings of science 
will be supplemented by additions to 
the various collections to be made by 
the curators and their assistants who 
have scattered far and wide on annual 
collecting trips. Explorations and re- 
search in the field by members of the 
staff are being conducted this year in 
such far-flung localities as Labrador, 
Montana, Georgia, California, New 
Mexico, New York, and West Virginia, 
as well as in and around western Penn- 
ee 

W. E. Clyde Todd and J. Kenneth 
tans. are planning perhaps the most 


ambitious enterprise in a trip to the 
Labrador peninsula for the collection 
of birds and animals. This region com- 


prises that part of the North American 
continent stretching from Hudson Bay 
and Hudson Strait to the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, an area roughly esti- 
mated at six hundred thousand square 


miles. This vast wilderness of land, 
lakes, and rivers, largely unexplored 
and unmapped, naturally presents froma 
scientific viewpoint a fertile field for 
investigation. 

Labrador is in no wise strange 0 
these two men, but its size has made it 
prohibitive to any extensive explore 
tion. Mr. Todd has made countless trips 
about its coasts, particularly on the 
east and west. In 1917 he was the leader 
of the first party of white men to cross 
the peninsula from the south to th 
north by way of the Ste. Marguerite, 
Upper Hamilton, and Swampy Bay 
Rivers. Mr. Doutt went with Ms 
Todd on a voyage to Canadian Labrador 
in 1928, and last year led his own 
pedition into the northwest region. A 
record of his eight months of scientili 
exploration around the Belcher Islands 
and Ungava Bay appeared in the Car 
NEGIE MaGazine for January, 1939 
This year the men will go by boat along 
the Atlantic coast of the peninsulé 
through Hamilton Inlet, to the North 
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west River Post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, where they will pick up ad- 
ditional supplies and continue by canoe 
up the Hamilton River to Grand Falls 
and Petitsikapau Lake, returning over 
the same route. 

While these two men go north, others 
go south. M. Graham Netting spends 
a part of each summer lecturing on 
reptiles at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, but this year, after de- 
livering the address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Oglebay Nature Association, 
he has organized a herpetological ex- 
ploration to the southern tip of the 
Appalachian mountain ranges in north- 
ern Georgia. 

Arthur C. Twomey is already in the 
southwest, where he is collecting birds 
from New Mexico and Arizona to sup- 
plement the Carnegie Museum's speci- 
mens from those states. Dr. Twomey 
has just recently returned from an ex- 
ploration down the west coast of South 
America, which was made possible by 
a thoughtful invitation from Mr. W. L. 
Mellon to appoint a member of the Mu- 
seum staff to go with him on the voy- 
age of the “‘Vagabondia’’ to southern 
waters, and Dr. Twomey was chosen 
for this purpose. As a consequence, 
many new specimens of birds and plants 
have been added to the collections of 
the Carnegie Museum from that region. 

R. L. Fricke’s time during a good 
part of the summer is taken up with 
collecting specimens for the Section of 
Public Education and with rehabilitat- 
ing the traveling cases that go each 
year to the schools. This year Mr. 
Fricke is also to give instruction to 
Field Officers for the Game Commission 
of Pennsylvania Training School. 

E.R. Eller will also remain in the 
cast to further his investigations and 
research in the life of past geological 
temains of upper Devonian formations 
by expeditions in northern Pennsylvania 
and New York, while J. LeRoy Kay, 
with several assistants, is returning to 
the west this summer to work in the 
formations of the Oligocene period of 
geology for three-toed horses and early 
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camels, and in the deposits of the 
Cretaceous period for dinosaurs. He will 
conduct some topographical investiga- 
tions and will map certain fossiliferous 
strata which have not yet been recorded 
with sufficient precision. He also plans 
to investigate certain geological prob- 
lems which may prove of significant 
importance if some preliminary clues 
in this regard could be substantiated. 

Ottmar F. von Fuehrer will represent 
the Carnegie Museum at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums in San Francisco from June 26 
to June 28. Mr. von Fuehrer will lecture 
on his research in latex—liquid rubber— 
which was discussed in his article in 
the CarngeGiE MaGazinz for June, 1938. 
As a pioneer in the use of latex for mu- 
seum exhibition work, his research 
along this line has been phenomenal 
and has attracted the attention of other 
museums. The Douglas Stewart Me- 
morial, a new habitat group illustrating 
the carboniferous geological period— 
or that of the coal measures—which 
will be ready for unveiling during the 
early winter months, will illustrate the 
excellence in the construction of ex- 
hibition groups that is possible through 
the use that can now be made of latex. 

Besides these special missions and ex- 
plorations planned for the summer sea- 
son by members of the staff, the Carnegie 
Museum continues to be in active con- 
tact with many local field collectors in 
such remote parts of the globe as equa- 
torial Africa and Manchuria. A steady 
flow of material in a variety of branches 
of natural history has been received in 
the past years from these countries. At 
the close of the summer season some 
interesting consignments are expected 
from there, as well as from several other 
places, to enlarge the collections of the 
Museum. 


THE HORIZONS OF SCIENCE 


It is science, not governments or wars of con- 
quest, that opens to us new horizons; and the new 
processes and new powers which science will 
discover will in the future give men the chance 
to live and to live more abundantly. 

—Anprew W. MELLON 
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A BETTER WORLD ALWAYS AHEAD 


eo present is a happier time than 
the past. That is the maxim laid 
down and well proved in a remarkable 
letter by Henry Kaufmann, recently 
printed in our newspapers. 

In viewing the America that existed 
in 1871, when Mr. Kaufmann entered 


business in Pittsburgh, I wonder whether 
he, or any other citizen of this country, 
would have the hardihood to go back, 
as in a dream, and begin business anew 


in such a barren world. Surely, no one 
would take the risks of such a venture. 
The continent was only half settled, 
and the great migration into the prairies 
and across the Rocky Mountains had 
but recently begun. Millions of people 
could neither read nor write, and not 
one home in a hundred had running 
water or a bathroom. Sewerage sys- 
tems were new institutions. There were 
no effective checks on typhoid, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or yellow 
fever. Medicine and surgery had not 
moved far forward from the days of 
Galen and Hippocrates. Refrigeration 
for the care of food was unknown 

There were no window screens. Morse 
had invented the telegraph, but the 
telephone and the radio were undreamed 
of. Candles and oil lamps were the main 
source of lighting, although gas was 
coming into use. Electric illumina- 
tion? There was none. Airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, moving pictures, talking ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, electric ae 
no human brain had yet thought of such 


things. To fly across the Atlantic Ocean? 
‘That way madness lies!’’ The largest 
industrial plants knew nothing of the 
chemical laboratories which abound in 
all of them today. Yet—America was 
hopeful and happy. 

That is a hasty review of the Ameria 
of 1871. Who among all the people then 
living in Pittsburgh could look forward 
with a prophetic vision and foresee the 
world that has developed in the sixty- 
eight years since then? No one. And 
yet, the progressive movement wa 
going on, impelled by unseen forces, 
until today we have a comparative 
world that seems to have come into 
existence from the magical power of an 
Aladdin's lamp. Best of all, the moral 
spirit of the nation has been awakened. 
Revolting from any political system 
that would permit our people to sink 
into dependent indigence, the nation 
has resolved that none shall suffer from 
want and misery. 

And, beyond ‘the shadow of a doubt, 
the next sixty-eight years will give usa 
world as far in excess of this one, a 
this one is from that former age. And 
that is the salvation of the nation from 
pessimism and despair. America is not 
dead—nor dying. If youth is discour 
aged at this moment's outlook, the 
picture will soon change through faith 
and courage. Sixty-eight years from 
now the children of America will wor 
der how we of today managed to abide 
in such an ineffective world. And they 
will say, as we do now, that the preseat 
is a happier time than the past. 
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THE DOWNWARD MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY 


pork Hitter, in developing the 
A policy of his dictatorship, has done 
two things which have, from opposite 
directions, depressed the intellectual 
and industrial welfare of the German 
people. The first one is his order break- 
ing down the freedom of historical re- 
search. The study of history, as now 
pursued in German schools, does not 
comprehend the movement of the hu- 
man race through the ages as other 
nations teach it, but consists of a pre- 
sentation of arrogant principles de- 
signed to build up the mind of the Ger- 
man people into that strange and 
baffling obsession of world mastership 
which, when physically aggravated, 
once caused their tragic downfall. 

In the second instance, Mr. Hitler 
has taken practically all his highly 
competent technical professors out of 
their university chairs and put them to 
work in the industrial plants in the pro- 
duction of armament. This action will 
deprive the present generation of Ger- 
mans of that material efficiency through 
which alone they could hope to gain the 
mastership in a civilization devoted to 
peace. 

In the divagations of this evil genius 
the nations are kept in constant terror, 
spending for war equipment, in the 
feverish preparation of defense against 
his iniquities, the billions which would 
feed, clothe, and shelter all the wretched 
people in the world, but for him. 

For Mr. Hitler is the only man in the 
world whose mind aims inexorably at 
war and conquest. A dragon in the path 
of civilization, he breathes fire against 
all the human family, scorching the life 
of his own people with every breath. 
Waking, he plans the invasion of his 
neighbors. Sleeping, he dreams of 
wholesale murder and destruction. He 
tages against the peace of Versailles, 
ignoring the fact that while that 
treaty was in force the German people 
were safe and prosperous, and the world 
was disarmed and tranquil. It is a pity 


that there is not now in existence an 
international court of justice, organized 
under the authority of all the nations, 
to bring him to trial under the solemn 
processes of law and give him the final 
punishment for his crimes. 

But England has brought him to his 
knees; and the public opinion of the 
German people, which is now declared 
on reliable information to be hugely 
against him, will soon enforce his down- 
fall. Then—we shall have peace. 


THE STORY OF A BUTTER 
AND EGG MAN 


HERE is a butter and egg man own- 
"Bins a ten-acre plot of ground near 
Pittsburgh who for twenty years has 
been grubbing a scant living from his 
little farm for himself, his wife, and a 
family that now comprises five chil- 
dren. His house is a hovel, without a 
sign of the comforts and conveniences 
which make up a modern home. De- 
voting his time and the time of his wife 
and children to planting and digging, 
the matter of clothing has never both- 
ered him or them; and their limited food 
supply has been gathered from the cow, 
the chickens, and the vegetable plots in 
his humble garden. On occasion he 
comes to town with a small surplus of 
butter and eggs. 

This man plainly belongs to that one 
third of the population of the United 
States who are declared upon the high- 
est political authority to be ill fed, ill 
clothed, and ill housed; and the pro- 
gram of socialistic justice definitely 
aims at a system of taxation which 
will, within a period of four, or at most, 
eight, years, lift 34,000,000 people who 
are now said to be in these humbler 
conditions of existence, and elevate 
them to a standard of living that will 
compare favorably with the comfort 
which prevails in the highest circles of 
American life. 

It is a noble ambition, and humane 
people everywhere would applaud its 
achievement. But reaching for the 
moon, or lifting by a man’s bootstraps, 
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would be just as practicable. It cannot 
be done. The final accomplishment of 
social betterment for 34,000,000 people 
will never be attained in that way. But 
let us return to the butter and egg man, 
for he repeats himself by the million 
in every nook and corner of our land. 
Can he bethussuddenly transformed into 
another environment and clad with the 
prince's raiment? Never! But what is 
happening in his case is this: Under a 
beneficent law that compels their edu- 
cation, his five children have gone to 
school as they in turn reached the re- 
quired age; and through that experience 
they have grown into a larger world 
of knowledge than their parents had 
been able to acquire; and they have now 
taken their places in the employment 
ranks of business—stenographers, sales- 
men, manual laborers, and so forth. 

That is America’s path to the upper 
highways of life. That was the idea 
that was in the minds of the men who 
built Harvard College in the wilder- 
ness; it was the idea that controlled 
Thomas Jefferson in establishing the 
University of Virginia. Andrew Car- 
negie had these very people in mind 
when he set up his 3,000 libraries 
throughout the land, and his art gal- 
leries, museums, and technical schools 
at Pittsburgh. It has been the inspira- 
tion of thinking men throughout 
America from the beginning of cultured 
time in this land of promise—that 
knowledge is power. The butter and 
egg man must stay put until a pension 
takes care of his old age. Poverty and 
all, he says it has been a mighty good 
world to him. But his next generation 
rises into a broader and richer world, 
though probably not a happier one. 
And it is by that road that all must 
climb to reach the final goals. 


PEACE 
Peace will come soon and come to stay, and so 
come as to be worth keeping in all future time. 
It will then have been proved that among free 
men there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballot to the bullet, and that they who take such 
appeal are sure to lose their cases and pay the cost. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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